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well to keep a foot, or at least an eye, on the ground 2
In Mill's treatise there is a danger of mistaking
words for things. It is never so in Smith's inquiry.
He gave twenty years to a task for which Mill
could hardly spare as many months. With a gift
for exposition, certainly not inferior, he had what
Mill had not, a love of the concrete, a faculty for the
picturesque, and withal a nervous force and vigour in
argument quite peculiar to himself. It has been said
that Smith hunted his subject with the inveteracy of
a sportsman. With a wonderful knowledge of history,
law, philosophy, and letters, he combined an intuitive
insight into the motives of men and the unseen
mechanism of society. At the same time, by restricting
his horizon to wealth and its phenomena, he was able
to see how men always had acted and always would
act under certain circumstances, and by what rules
public finance should be governed. This is the secret
of his success in making political economy queen of
the useful arts, and in raising her alone among political
studies to the dignity of a science. "I think," said
Robert Lowe, "that Adam Smith is entitled to the
merit, and the unique merit, among all men who
ever lived in the world, of having foun led a deductive
and demonstrative science of human actions and con-
duct." True, he is not a systematic writer. He does
not shine, as so many inferior geniuses have shone, in
the art of comparing, correlating, and harmonising the
great truths which it is his glory to have discovered
and illustrated. He puts us, as Lowe remarked with
his usual felicity, in mind of the Sages of Ancient
Greece, who, after lives of labour and study, bequeathed
half a dozen maxims for the guidance of mankind.